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A two-phase study vas conducted in order (1) to 
develop a profile of admission standards and practic which were 
teing used by forty public occupational education prcg4.dms In 
Floridai and i2) to enhance the state^-of-t he-art encompassing 
adsission procedurec by identifying the degree of equity associated 
■tfith 19 admission standards as perceived by 173 randomly selected 
persons who had a relationship with occupational education or 
advocacy groups. The research design incorporated analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) on repeated measures ana a rank ordering procedure 
to determine if there was a difference i*, the degree of equity 
associated with the 19 items and to ascertain which admission 
practices were the most and least equitable* A one-way multivariate 
analysis of variance (MANOVA) procedure was applied to compare 
groups' degree of equity ratings* Resul^^s in phase 1 or ^he study 
identified eleven admission standards oi practices which were being 
used to admit students to public occupational education programs. 
Phase 2 of tie investigation Identified four admission practices 
which were consistently rated as havin^ the grearest degree of equity 
amd four with the least degree of eguily. Recommendations were made 
that would assure that admission procedures would be in accordance 
with U.S. Office of Civil Bights Final Guidelines. (KC) 
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Abstract 



Forty public Dccupational educatton Institutions were randomly surveyed 
to ascertain admission standards and practices that were currently In use 
in Florida. Additionany, a predetermined set of 19 admission criteria, 
Including the standards identified in the initial survey, were rated by 
173 randomly selected individuals associated with occupational education 
Or advocacy groups in Florida to determine their degree of equity. An 
ANOVA procedure indicated significant differences (p£.05) between the total 
populations ' ratings on the 19 criteria. Group differences did not occur 
on a MANOVA test* Admission practices With the highest and lowest degree 
of equity were identified through a rdnk ordering process. 



The Florida Public Occupational Education Admission 
Standards and Practices Study* 

In recent years educational theorists, practitione and critics have 
been motivated by federal legislation and resulting litigation to give a 
high priority to discrimination issues in the educational arena. Concerns 
have been continually expressed regarding the equity of admissions to 
public occupational education programs throughout the United States. 

The Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education (1962) cited a 
severe lack of nondlrectlve guidance, occupuLional information, and relevant 
programming for individuals with special needs. In commenting on the lack 
of vocational special needs programs the Panel indicated that there was 
overwhelming evidence that the problems which make up the complex are old, 
traditional problems and that occupational education has been largely for 
selected students. Obviously the Panel was calling for a change "n establish- 
ed procedures of selecting vocational education students. 

Concerns about the avanabillty of vocational tducation programs for all 
of the United States' citizenry were recently reiterated by the American 
Vocational Association's (AVA) Assembly of Delegates, Two of the 16 
resolutions which were approved by the Assembly at its' 1980 session explicitly 

*The project herein was conducted for the Florida State Advisory Council on 
Vocational and Technical Education pursuant to a grant administered by the 
Florida Department of Education and the Division of Emplo^tnt and Training. 
Contractors undertaking such projects nre encouraged to express freely their 
professional judgments in the conduct of the project* Points of view or 
opinions stated do not, therefore, necessarily reprp^^^nt the official posi = 
n or policy of the Florida Departnient of ^Hucati the Florida State 
.viiury Council, or,^e Division of F^ ..ining. 



addressed the issue of equity, Resoiution number one declared the ^purpose 
of vocational education and established equal access and equality of 
opportunity as the second and third priorities for the forthcoming 
federal vocational education legislation. The fourth resolution dealt 
with informing the public about vocational education and clearly described 
the AVA's valid concern about equality of access: 

Be 1t Resolved, that the AVA support and work toward providing equal 
accfeis to all vocational education programs; and Be it Further 
Resolved, that the AVA propose to Congress that one priority for 
federal vocational education' funds be that of assisting local and 
state education agencies and institutions to better provide those 
special services that will enhance the entry into and the successful 
completion of vocational education by special populations, 
("Resolutions '80," 1981, p. 12) 

A continuum of legislation, implemented through the Department of 
Healths Education, and Welfare and the Department of Labor, culminated 
in the Office of Civil Rights (OCR) Final Guidelines on admission practices 
utilized by public institutions delivering occupational education. These 
regulations, which were published on March 21, 1979, represent a capstone 
to the momentum created by the human rights movement of the 1960's. 
Their primary purpose was to rapidly change vocational guidance practices 
which have evolved since the early 19QQ's (Kapes & Greenwood, 1979), 
The guidelines were derived from and provide supplementary guidance to 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (P.L. 88-352), Title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972 (PA. 92-318), and Section 504 of the Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1973 (PA. 93»112). 
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Essefrcially the OCR guidelines were created to eliminate discrimination 
and denial of services in vocational education programs on the basis of 
race* color, national origin, %qk, and handicap* Subsequently, institutions 
offering public occupational education programs must be concerned with the 
utilization of geographic boundaries . admissions limited to a fixed number 
of students from each sending school or institution in a service area or 
any selection criteria that have the effect of disproportionately excluding 
persons in special populations. 

The OCR regulations stated that academic performance, record of 
disciplinary infractions, counselors' approval, teachers' recommendations, 
interest inventories, high school diplomas, standardized tests and prerequisite 
courses should only be used If they do not disproportionately exclude studr :ts. 
This regulation can only be disallowed if such criteria have been validated as 
essential to participation in a given program and alternative equally valid 
criteria that do not have such disproportionate adverse effects are 
unavailable. Furthermore, national origin minority students with limited 
English language skills and handicapped students may not be denied access 
to vocational programs because of the need for related services or auxiliary 
aids. 

The purpose of t^his investigation was two-fold: Phase unc .eviewed 
admission standards ^ criteria and practices used In the delivery of public 
occupational education programs. Phase two ascertained the degree of equity 
of admission standards relevant to public occupational education programs. 

Method 

Sample 

Phas^ J. Populations surveyed In g oii i lIS phase two of 

thi^ investigation arf* presented m Tab^ )U indomly selected sample 

ERJC 



surveyed in phase one included two area vocational technical education 
centers (AVTC's), two community coileges (CC), and four programs administered 
by prime sponsors of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 



Insert iable 1 about here 



in each of Florida's five regional areas, thirty-seven of forty (85':) 
institutions or occupational service delivery systems responded to a 
Itructureds open-ended questionnaire. 

Phase 11, ^ The Subjects surveyed in phase two of the investigation 

initial l3(^incl uLed 440 randomly selected individual associated 

\^ 1 

with Qzp^^E%Am^\ education or advocacy groups in Florida. Attrition due 
/ _ 

to nonde 1 i verabl e (address unknown or incorrect address) opinionnaires 
-resulted in an adjusted sample size of 377 with a usable return of 173 
or 45.89^. Persons surveyed essentially represented: (1) AVTC administrators, 
counselors and instructors; (2) cormunity college administrators, counselors 
and instructors of non-degree occupational education programs; (3) CETA 
program administrators and instructors; (4) advisory council members for 
occupational education programs; and, (5) advocacy group members. Advocacy 
nroups selected for this study included organizations concerned with blacks, 

women, handicapped, and u, anta , . individuals. 
Instrumentation 

Phase I . A one-page questionnaire v^as specifically designed to aid in 
the collection of data on phase one of the study. Items on the questionnaire 
requested each institutinn or o^cu ti lal service delivery system to identify 
a contact person and tr ^ubmit a listing of both generic and program specific 
admi^ion standards which they were currently utilizing. Information 
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submitted by respondents to this questionnaire was synthesized and compiled 
into a single inclusive list. This compilation included eleven primary 
admission standards or practices which are presented in Table 2. 



Insert Table 2 about here 

^hase IL An opinionnaire was developed for phase two of this 
investigation which would elicit individuals' reactions, perceptions or 
attitudes toward admission standards and practices which were being or 
could be utilized by public occupational education programs. Subsequently ^ 
a three part research instrument entitled the Public Occupational Education 
Admission Equity Opinionnaire (POEAED) was produced. Part A was developed 
to collect demographic data. Information resulting from this section 
categorized respondents* institutional or group affiliation (Al) as well as 
their professional title or role category (A2). Parts B and C were respectively 
designed to ascertain the degree of equity associated with 19 admission 
standards and practices used in initial institutional or program area 
admission (Part B) and for admission of students who have been placed on 
waiting lists for oversubscribed programs (Part C). 

. ^ -J on the F _.mEL ..^ole evolved from data collected in 
phase one of this investigation (these items are designated with asterisks 
on Table 3), as well as through selected H^ngs identified in a compr v ^si ve 
' vv^w of relate J literature, if .,ie 19 identical standards listed in 
Parts B and C of ./le opinionnaire^ 11 items were derived from phase one and 8 



Insert Table 3 about here 
were synthesized through the review of the literature. 
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A 5'point Likert-type rating scale was utilized with each of the 19 
items on Part B (initial or program area admission) and Part C (admittsd 
students who are on waiting lists) to determine the degree of equity 
associated with them. A rating of 5 represented the highest degree of 
equity and a rating of 1 represented the lowest degree of equity. 
Procedure 

r ase I . A one-page questionnaire was developed for phase one which wa 
mailed along with a transmittal letter to AVTC, community college and CETA 
program administrators. ^ degree of confusion was encountered in the 
acquisition of information from CETA program administrators which required 
follow-up telephone conversations and a second mailing. Ultimately 11 
admission standards or practices were compiled through the synthesis of 
Information which resulted from the questionnaire. 

Responses were categorically tallied on the basis of whether t^^^ n 
service delivery systems utilized the 11 identified admission stanu and 
practi^^^ 'f^ institutional or specific program area Omittance. 

lonj responses were combined and tallied on t^^ basis of both 
Institutional and program area standards add^J together. Frequencies or 
percentages were calculated which represented the number of times a specific 
standard was identified in comparison to the total number of standards 
which were being used by a service delivery system. The total number of 
times each admission standard or practice was iaentified and the f ^quency o 
its occurrence are listed in Table 2, 

Phase IL The Public Occupational Education Admission Equity 
Opinionnaire (POEAEO) was responded to by '73 randomly selected individuals. 



Persons surveyed were categorically grouped by institution or affiliation 
(Al) and title or role category (A2). Groups in Al included AVTC's, 
comrT,unity colleges, CETA programs, advisory councils and advocacy groups. 
Administrators, counselors and instructors were included in A2. 

Data gathered from the returned opi nionnal res was transferred to optical 
scan sheets, which were then used to punch computer cards for data file entry, 
Statistical analyses utilized in this ^hase of the investigation involved 
descriptive statistics, analysis of variance (ANOVA) on repeated measures, 
one-way multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA), a Kendall rank order 
correlational procedure, and a specially designed program which sorted and 
listed items by groups as well as the total population on the basis of 
frequencies and means. 

f%ans and standard deviations were obtained for all items on Parts B 
and C of the POEAEO for the total population and each group by institution 
or affiliation (Al) and title or category (A2). This data is included in 
its entirety for the total population on Table 3. However, only the range of 
means, which represents the high and low items, have been included for the 
groups in Al and A2 on Table 4, 
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Analysis of variance on repeated measures was applied to the data for 
the total population to determine if there were significant differences 
(p£,05) In the degree of equity ratings for the 19 standards or practices 
used for initial or program area admission (Part B) and for admitted students 
who are on waiting lists (Part C). This analysis was conducted separately 
for the total population by institution or affiliation (Al ) and title or role 
category (A2). Results of the ANOVA procedure for Parts B and C are 



presented in Table 5. 



Insert Table 5 about here 

A MANOVA procedure was used to analyze the data to determine if there 
were group differences at the .05 level on the degree of equity ratings. 
This analysis, prncedure was applied separately for the groups in Al and A2. 
Groups in AZ (title or role category) did not differ significa^ntly in their 
equity ratings on the standards in Parts B or C of the op1 n1 onnai re . 

The degree of relationship between initial or program arya admissiori 
(Part B) and admission from a waiting list (tart C) was aswertained by 
applying a Kendall rank order correlational procedure to the responses from 
the total population. The correlation between the rank order of the means 
was ,9267. 

The final analysis sorted and separately listed the 19 standards in 
Parts B and C of the opinionnaire for each group in Al and A2 as well as for 
the total population on the basis of frequencies and means. The degree of 
equity associated with individual items was determined by the frequency of 
ratings in the (4 and 5) or (1 and 2) categories on the 5-po1nt Likert-type 
scale. These categories of ratings were selected since they reflected a 
relatively high degree or low degree of equity. Items identified with three 
asterisks on Table 3 represent 20% of the standards In Parts B and C which 
had the greatest or least degree of equity associated with them. 

For example^ item number 7 (A lottery selection system for all 
admissions. ) was rated 1n the lower 201 or the low degree of equity category 
((ratings of 1 or 2) by all nine categorical groups. In other words, this 
item was consistently rated 1 or 2 by the total populati.oni AVTC*s, CETA 



progranis, community colleges, advisory councils, advocacy groups, admin- 
istrato'S, counselors and instructors. 

Rejults and Discussion 
The two central purposes stated in the introduction provided the 
impetus for analysis and reporting of results. These two major objectives, 
1n sum, related to determining: (1) admission standards^cri teria and 
practices used in the delivery of public occupational education programs 
and (2) the degree of equity associated witt. admission standards relevant 
to public occupational education programs. An increased understanding of 
this latter objective was acauired by determining if there were di "ferenceE 
in the total populations' degree of equity ratings on the 19 admission 
standards included on the Public Occupational Education Admission Equity 
Opinionnaire (POEAEO) and if the groups within the total population 
differed in their degree of equity ratings. 
Phase I 

Findings of the statewide survey identified 11 admission standards or 
practice 3 which were being used by AVTC's, community colleges and CETA 
urograms. As Indicated in Table 2, five admission standards listed most 
frequently included; Ability to^meet minimal physica'' performance levels 
or standards necessary to an occupational license or employment, individual 
interviews by counselors and/or Instructors, previous overal 1 grade point 
average, standardized achievement test scores, and minimum age requirements 
necessary to qualify for an occupational license or employment. 
Phase II 

Overall differences in degree of equity ratings . Significant differences 
occurred in the degree of equity ratings for the total population on the 19 



admission .standards (Table 5) which were included on Part B (initial 
institutional or program area admission) and Part C (admitted students 
whose names have been placed on waiting lists) of the POEAEO. However, 
interaction between groups in Al (institution or affiliation) and the 
items was identified on both Part B and Part C. Therefore, the main 
effects or significant differences are not necessarily equally true for 
all groups. 

^ Group differences in degree of equity ratings . Differences between 

groups by title or role category (A2) did not occur on Parts B\or C of 

\ 

the Public Occupational Education Admission EquityOplnlonnai re. However, 
groups In Al (institution or affiliation) differed significantly on their 
equity ratings for the 19 standards on Parts B and C, Respectively, 
administrators 5 counselors and Instructors expressed differences In their 
degree of equity ratings on items 6, 7, 10, 13, 18 and 19 and community 
colleges, AVTC*s, CETA programs, advisory councils and advocacy groups did 
not tend to agree in their degree of equity ratings on Items 10, 14, 17, 18 
and 19/ ^^^^^^ - ^ 

Admission standards with the highest degree of equity . Four items 
were consistently rated as hsving^a high^degrei of equity on Parts B and C 
of the POEAEO. A fifth Item was tied for the fourth position, which 
represented the upper 201 on Part C. 

3. Individual interviews by counselors and/or instructors, 

10. The first students to apply^will be the first students admitted. 

17. Ability to meet minimal physical performance levels or standards 
netessary to an occupational license or employment. 

IR, Minimum age requirements necessary to qualify for an occupational 
license or employment. 
Rated High on Part C only: 

1. Standardized aptitude test scores. 

1 . 
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; Admission standards with the lowest degree of equity . Four items 
wers most frequently rated as having a low degree of equity on Parts B and C 
of the opinionnaire. Two additional items were tied for the fourth 
position representing the lower 201 on Part B. 

5. Existing geographic boundaries and/or sending school boundaries. 

6. Admission of an equal number of students from all sending schools. 

7. A lottery selection system for all admissions. 

9* Admission of a proportional number of students based on the size 
of each sending school's student population^ 
Rated low on Part B only: 

12* Admission preference given to low enrollment program areas. 
.19. Standardized personality test scores. 
Utilization of Admission Standards which Have a High or Low Degree of Equity 

Results of phase one of this study identified 11 admission 
standards that were being used to determine which students would be allowed 
to enter public occupational education programs. These criteria were 
included on the research instrument which was used in phase two- of this 
investigation. 

After phase two was completed, it became evident that one of the items 
which was identified as having a high degree of equity was not Included in 
the 11 standards that were being used to select students. Item 10 
(The first students to apply will be the first students^ admitted.) 
was not identified by any of the programs surveyed in phase one as a current 
admission practice* It is interesting that item 10 was a distant third to 
items 3 (Individual interviews by counselors and/or instructors) and 17 
(Ability to meet minimal physical performance- levels or standards necessary 
to an occupational license or employment.) on both Parts B and C of the 
opinionnaire. Community colleges, advisory councils^ and advocacy groups 

ERIC M ■ 



did not rate item 10 as having a high degree of equity on either Part B 
or Part C and CETA programs did not give this item a high rating on Part C 
(admitted students who are on waiting lists). 

The conceptual foundation underlying the first come first served 

i 

criteria 1s based upon the pr1nc1pl#^ of intent and serves as a courtesy 
,,in most social systems. For example^ the concept of seniority in the work 
environment and the timeliness of interest are basic to the legal structure 
of this country as well as an everyday consideration afforded to all 
individuals. This same concept did not, however, receive the highest 
equity rating. 

One of the four factors which had a low degree of equity as a result 
of the analyses on phase two war identified as currently being in practice 
on phase one* This item was number 5 (Existing geographic boundaries,)' 
Community colleges was the only group which did not rate item 5 as having 
a low degree of equity on either Part B or Part C of the oplnlonnaire. 
This finding correlated well with the reported use of existing geographic 
boundaries and/or sending school boundaries by community colleges in 
phase one. Community colleges classified as AVTC's have apparently 
developed their admission standards and practices around preexisting 
geographic or sending school boundaries. 

Item 12 (Admission preference given to low enrollment program areas.) 
was determined to have a low degree of equity on Part B of the opinionnaire, 
although it was also identified as being currently In practice on phase 
one of the Investlgati ion. The appearance of ttiis Itam in the low degree 
of equity category is not surprising since students should not be placed 
' in low enrollment programs simply because of a need to increase program par.tic 
ipants. 

ERIC llj 



This practice was reported by one AVTC during the first phase of this 
study. As evidenced by the ratings of instructors, counselors, community 
coneges,. and advocacy groups this practice -is low in its degree of 
equity and obviously is a procedure that should not occur merely to 
generate additional full-time equivalents (FTE's) for funding purposes. 
jnfl uences. to the Selection Process 

Data included in Table 3 indicates that individual interviews by 
counselors and/or instructors (item 3) as well as students' abilities to 
meet minimal physical performance levels or standards necessary to an 
occupational license or employment (item 17) are the selection practices 
^ with the highest degree of equity. Consensus of all groups denotes that 
Instructors and/or counselors should be involved in making admission 
decisions based on the outcome of individual interviews. 

Further review of the data suggests that different reasons may exist 
._ for this preference by the various |rpups within the total population. 
Respondents from advocacy groups and CETA programs associated a relatively 
high degree of equity with item 15 (admission preference). It could be 
surmised that this reflects a desire to show special consideration for 
women 5 minority group members s and handicapped or disadvantaged students 
during the interview process. 

Ratings by instructors and counselors seemed to reveal a preference 
for the individual interview as a follow-up activity to standardized test 
results. These two^ groups associated a high degree of equity with the use 
of results on standardized work samples and performance tests (item 16). 
A potential hazzard may exist, however^ in this practice if instructors 
or counselors art not professionally trained to interpret test results, 

E RLC ^ 



Respondents representing instructors and community coneges gavt 
Item 13 (Degree of proficiency in the Engl ish language. ) a relatively 
higfi, degree of equfty rating. It may be speculated that Instructors, 
who are not bilingual , would have anxiety and difficulty in conducting 
an interview with prospective students who are not fluent in the English 
language. 

Data Included in Table 3 indicates that a lottery system for all 
admissions (item 7) is the least desirable admission practice. It was 
unamlmous among all groups that this practice should be classified in 
the grouping of items with the lowest degree of equity. 

When the low degree of equity associated with the lottery system is 
contrasted with the high degree of equity of individual interviews it 
becomes apparent that program leaders are not willing to allow pure chance 
to be the sole influence on determining which students might be admitted 
to their programs. Additional factors impacting on this issue are program 
funding patternss accountability and program evaluation/ As these^ 
administrative concerns are applied to individual program areas In an 
operating educational delivery systemi the importance of graduating well- 
trained students biecomes critical^ In maintaining a quality image and program 
vitality* Consequently^ program evaluation is primarily concerned with 
positive benefit outcomes or the successful placement of graduates on the 
job. Evaluation systems are not sensitive enough to detect positive develop 
mental changes of individual students* Nor do funding sources appear to 
encourage the measurement of individuals' developmental growth patterns* 
This dilemma seems to influence the decision-making process that instructors 
counselors, and administrators exercise when selecting students* 
Relationship of the Admission Standards in Phases I and II of this 
Investigation to the Office of Civil Rights Guidelines = 
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Admission standards currently in practice , Composite findings of 
phase one of this study identified several admission standards that may be 
in potential conflict with the OCR regulations. Of the five admission 
standards (2,3,4,10 and 11) which were reported as most frequently used, 
previous uverall grade point average (2), individual interviews by counselors 
and/or instructors (3), and standardized achlevenient test scores (4) appear 
to present the greatest potential conflict. Therefore, these three admission 
standards may require further review and validation by institutions deliver- 
ing public occupational education programs. 

Occupational programs using standard1z|d tests and overall grade point 
averages for admission must accept the respcmsibility for providing factual 
data to substantiate the validity of this prflct1?v^ ss it relates tp the 
occupational success of persons employed in tiit mm of student intere;st. 
Criteria included in the Individual intervlaw and ultimate decision-making 
process need to be critically, examined since the OCR regulations banned 
nebulous actmissions crltei-y which may disproportionately exclude special 
' interest groups. 

The Office nf in-il Rights did not specifically address the use of 
minimal physical per'ormncfi leviils or ;'tandards (10) and minimum age 
requirements (11) ai, Ursy raiat.i w jJ^nssion practices. Minimal physical 
performance standards ^oiAd I'OMii 1 v d^^^prnp^o-t ionately exclude women or 
handicapped individual from v-'.ry ..-.uuHionaT program. However, if 

these standards were deriveJ rroiii 5 valid job analysis and if no other valid 
criteria that did ml have a disproportionate adverse effect were available, 
it would be proper' to continue using such practices. Standards of minimal 
physical performance appear to be excellent admission standards If they, 
accurately represent the occupation for which the programs enrol lees are 
being trained and if percise measurements ^'ave been made for comparison. 



Minimuni age a,nd physical rlqrulrements have statutory and regulitory 
foundations. Adjustmsnts to these practices may require legislative or 
agency action at the state or federal levels. 

Additionally, respondents represt^nting AVTC*s and community colleges 
indicated that they were using standardized aptitude test scores (I), 
existing geogrdphic boundaries and/or sending school boundaries (5)s 
and recomfTiendations by others (6) as admission standards. These practices 
should also be carefully examined by local institutions and appropriate 
state agencies to insure that they do not disproportionately exclude 
special interest groups. 

Factors with a high degree of equity . Respondents to the POEAEO rated 
individual interviews by counselors and/or instructors (3)s the first 
students to apply will be the first students admitted (10)* ability to meet 
minimal physical performance levels or standards, necessary to an of^upational 
license or employment (17) * and minimum age requirements necfissary to 
qualify for an occupational "license or employment (18) as the most equitable 
admission standards, . 

As previously mentionedi item 10 was the only one of these standards 
which was not identified in phase one of this investigation. The relationship 
of items 3^ 17* and 18 to the Office of Civil Rights guidelines was presented 
In the last section of this report. Regarding item 10 (The first students^ to . 
apply will be the first students admitted. ), if appears that the OCR regulations 
endorse this admission standard as a highly objective criterion which could 
only exclude a disproportionate number of a special interest pppulation on 
a chance basis. This practice may therefore be one of the most equitable 
methods for processing students seeking inittal admission and for admitting 
students on waiting lists for oversubscribed programs. 



Degree of equity ratings placed item 10 in a distant third position 
to items 3 and 17, Consequently » it may be speculated that the respondents 
to tK1s survey intended to allow students into programs on a first come 
first served basis only after they had the initial opportunity to accept 
or reject them based on the application of the .criteria in factors 3 and 17» 
The criteria used in the individual interview are perhaps the most critical 
elements with which the Office of Civil Rights would be concerned. 

Factors with a low degree of equity . Respondents to this opinionnaire 
indicated that existing geographic boundaries and/or sending school bounda- 
ries (5)s admission of an equal number of students from all sending schools 
(6) I a lottery selection system for all admissions (7), admission of a 
proportional number of students based on. the size of each sending school's 
student population (9)s admission preference given to low enrollment program 
areas (12) (i art B only)^ and standardized personality test scores (19) 
(Part B only) were the least equitable admission standards. This low degree 
of equHy associated with itRms 5^ and ^aems to indicate that the. 
respondents agree with the spirit of the sections/ In the Office of Civil 
Rights guidelines on geographic and sending school ^boundaries. However, 
these feelings had not apparently affected the admission standards that 
were being practiced by several AVTC's and community colleges that reported 
using existing geographic boundaries and/or sending school boundaries at 
the time phase one of this investigation was conducted, . ^ 

The low degree of equity associated with a lottery selection system 
for all admissions (7), is somewhat difficult to interpret. Bcsed on an 
Understanding of the OCR guidelines by'the investigators of this study 
it seems llkelyHhat this admission practice would be considered as an 

i 



objective critirlon, which would not systematically exclude a disproportion- 
ate number of any sptcial interest group. A well -documented lottery 
selection system would seem to be an equitable method of handling initial 
program entry and entry from a waiting list for oversubscribed programs , 
if the applicants had been previously screened using objective criteria 
prior to a published cut-off date. It may be speculated that the respondents 
.to this survey were not confident in this approach due to its limited 
application to school admission practices and its total by chance implications/ 

Summary and Recommendations 
This two-phrase investigation was undertaken in an attempt to develop 
a profile of admission standards and practices which were currently being 
utilized by public occupational education programs in Florida. Secondly , 
the study was conducted to enhance the state-of-the-art encompas:. .ng 
admission proceri' res by iu._.ritifying the degree of equity associated with 
19 admission standards as perceived by individuals who had a relationship 
with occupational education or advocacy groups* The research design 
incorporated ANOVA on repeated measures and a rank ordering procedure to 
determine if there was a difference in the degree of equity associated ^ ■ 
with the 19 items and to ascertain which admission practices were the 
most and least equitable, A one-way MANOVA procedure was applied to 
coFipare groups' degree of equity ratings. 

Results on phase one of this study identified 11 admission standards 
=er practices which were being used to admit students to public occupational 
education programs. Five of these 11 standards were singled out due to 
their frequency of utilization. Phase two of the investigation served to 
identify four admission practices which were consistently rated as having 
the greatest degree of equity and four with the least degree of equity. 



Based upon the findings of this study, the following ricommendations 
. are warranted: 

1, That surveys of oversubscribed programs be conducted In order 
to assess whether or not current admission standards and policies exist and 
to determine whether or not the admission practices are 1n compliance with 
the Office of Civil Rights Final Guidelines. 

2. That public documents be developed and disseminated nationally 
and statewide which expand upon the critical elements of the Office of Civil 
Rights Final Guidelines* 

3* That tra1nir,g programs for vocational counselors, administrators, 
and instructors be developed and offered as necessary to aid in he 
implementation of the OCR . inal Guidelines as they apply to local admission 
practices, 

4. That a student selection modeT developed for each oversubscri 
vocational education programmatic area offered by community colleges and AVTC* 
on a statewide basis. These models could then be utilized to develop 
individualized local programmatic student selection plans and policies, 

5, That objective interview guidelines be developed for use by 
vocational instructors, counselors and' administrators in Institutional and 

specific programmatic area admission practices. These guidelines must be 
validated In terms of their ability to predict which potential students will 
or will not be successful 1n the program and on the job,. 

6, That minimal physical performance levels or standards for 
entry into specific occupational training programs be established. These 
standards must be validated as a predictive rfieasure of satisfactory physical 
ability for success in the program and employment upon program completion, 

7. That a model set of guidelines be established to enhance the 
ability of occupational education pnograms to formulate and make public' 
admission practices which are used for Initial Institutional admittance and , 
admission to oversubscribed programs. 
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Table 1 

Samp*le Surveyed in Phases I and II of the Investigation 



Phase I 



AVTC Directors 

Community College 
Administrators 

CETA Program Directors 



Initial 
Mail ing 



Number 
Returned 



^Second 
Mailing 



Number 
Returned 



Total 

Number 

Returned 



Total 

Percent 

Returned 



10 

10 

20 



8 
9 

10 



NA 

NA 
7 



NA 

NA 
7 



8 
9 

17 



80.00% 



^» 90. 
B5.00i 



TOTALS 



40 



27 



34 



85.00% 



0 



Phase II 



Category bv 

Institution or Affiliation 


Number 
Surveyed 


Number 
as Non- 


of Returned 
■Deliverable 


**Number Included in 
Adjusted Survey 


***Number 
Usable 


of 

Returns 


Percent of Usable 
Returns . 


AVTC 


140 


7 




1 33 


118 




88.72% 


CETA 


75 


5 




70 '■ 


8 




11.43% 


Community College 


75 


11 




64 ' , 


18 




28.13%s 


Advisory Council 


75 


. 26 




49 


19 




38.77% 


Advocacy Groups' 


75 


14 




■ 61 


10 




16.39% 


TOTALS 


440 


63 




■ 377 . 


173 




45.89% 



iN3 
f%3 



Q * Preceded by follow-up telephone Inquiries. **This number was obtained by subtracting the number ot persons imtiaiiy 
^ ERIC surveyed from the nuDiber of, surveys returned by the Post Office as non-del Iverablei address, unknown or incorrect 
HfflM^address. ***There were 4 oplnlonnaires returned which were not complete, ^ * 'J■ 



Table Z 



Frequency and Combined Frequency of Admission Standards in Use by Institutions and 
PrngrQm Areas Responding to Phase I of the Investigation 







Insti tuti"nal 
N % 


Program Area* 
N % 


Combined** 
N % 


1 . 


Standardi zed aptitude test scores. 


1 


3.21 


4 


7.1% 


5 


5.7% 


2. 


Previous overall grade point average. 


7 


22.6% 


5 


8.91 


12 


13.8% 


3. 


Individual interviews by counselors and/or instructors. 


2 


6 . 5% 


15 


26.8% 


17 


19,6% 


4. 


Standardized achievement test scores. 


B 


25,8% 


3 


5.4% 


n 


12.6% 


5. 
6. 


Existing geographic boundaries and/or sending school 
boundaries* 

Recomniendations by others. 


6 


19.41 


K 


8.9% 


6 
5 


6.9% 
5,7% 


1 , 


Standardized interest Inventory test scores . 


1 


J . 2. J 


- 


- 


1 


1 ■ 2% 


8. 


Admission preference given tr low enrol Iment program areas. 


1 ' 


3.2% 






1 


1 . ih 


9 

3 m 


Degree of proficiency in the English language. 






2 


3.6% 


2 


2.3% 


10 


Ability to meet minimal physical performance levels or 
standards necessary to ati occupational license or employment 


2 


6.5% 


16 


28 . 5% 


18 


20.77% 


11, 


Minimum age requirements necessary to qualify for an 
occupational license or employment. 


3 


9.6% 


6 


10.7% 


9 


10.3% 




TOTALS 


31 


100.0% 


.56 


100.0% 


87 


100>0% 




*These admission standards are additional to those required for 
range of different program areas , these data have been pooled f 


in titutional 
or use in this 


admi ssion 
report. 


. Although specific to a 



♦♦Represents the summed total of institutional and program area responses. 
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Table 3 

Hwm Includfd on Part 1 (Initial Admission or Program ja Admission) and Part C (Admitted Students who are on Waiting Llst^) 
on the Public Occupational Edycation Admission Equity Opinionnaire (POEAEO), Means (J) and Stindird Deviations 
for the Total Populations* Ratings on Each Item, and a Summary of the Dtgret of 

Equity Associated with the Items 



Parts B and C . 


Part B 


Part C 


Part B 




Part C 




Item 
ymbgr 




Total 
Popul atien 
(J) SD** 


Total 
Population 
(S) SD** 


High Deg ree 
of Equity 


of Equity 


n 1 y M Uc y 

of Equity 


LOw DeQreg 
of Equity 


*n 


StBnd^rdiz&d aptitude test scores. 


3.17 


1.11 


3.31 1.14 


1 




4*** 






Previous overall grade point average. 


3.11 


1.22 


3.21 1.24 


3 




3 




*3, 


Indlviduil interviews by counselors 

sriQ/ur 1 115 fc r uG LP r§ i 


3,98 


.96 


3.98 .99 


g4^*# 




S * 






Standardized achievement test scores. 


3.07 


1 ,06 


3,11 1.08 


1 




1 




*5. 


Existing geographic boundaries and/or 
sending school boundaries. 


2,11 


1.25 


2.15 1.20 




8*w# 




8*** 




Admission of an equal number of 
Students from ill sending schools. 


2.11 


1.27 


2.02 1.21 




7**» 




6*** 




A lotttry selection system for all 
admisiionS' 


1 .55 


.97 


1.57 ,98 




9*** 






♦a. 


RtcofTTO ndatio^s by others. 


2.71 


1.25 


2.78 1.29 




2 


1 






Admission of a proportional number of 
students based on the siie of iich 
iending school 's student population. 


2.43 


1 . J£ 


2.39 1.32 








s*** 




The first students to apply will be 
the first students admitted. 


3.03 


M.44 


3,17 1.49 




1 




1 


J I* 


, Standafdized Interest inventory 
test scores. 


2,94 


M.IO 


2.92 1.17 






1 




•12. 


AdfTiisslon pfeference given to low 
enrollment pfogram areas* 


2,43 


1.03 


2,48 I.IB 








3 


•13. 


Degree of proficiency In the 
English Language. 


2.96 


1,12 


2,95 1.19 


1 




1 




14. 


Standardized Intenigence test scores. 


2.59 


1,10 


2.53 1.12 




1 




2 


15. 


Admission preference given to students 2*45 
who are women, minority group members, 
handicapped, or disadvantaged. 


1,31 


2.57 1J9 


1 


3 


2 


1 


16. 


Standardized work sample or 
performance test scores. 


,3,13 


1.12 


3.24 1.21 


2 




1 




•17. 


Ability to meet minimal physical 
performance levels or standards 
necessary to an occupational 
license or tmployrnent. 


3.79 


1.18 


3.70 1.25 


8*** 








m, 

19. 


Hinlmum age requirements necessary 
to qualify for an occupational 
license or employment. 

Standardized personality test 


3.54 
2.26 


1,24 
1.09 


3.S4 1.24 
2.29 1.14 






^*** 


4 



itores. 



Admission standards and practice^ which were Identified on Phase 1 of this Investigation, 
Unbiased istlmates of population standard deviation, 

Repftstnti tht ypptf or lower ZDS of the Ittms which wtri rated for thilr high degree of snj 6J O'' Jo^^tgrgt 

of tqulty (1 ind 2). A rating of 9 indicates that a particular item was Included In the upper or lower 201 of the m 
dlg?it of equity stings (4 and 5) or low degree of equity ratings. (1 and 2) by each of the S "t«9orical group np. 
which Included the total population. AVTC's, CETA programs, conmunity coneges. advisory councils, advocacy 
administrators, counselors, and Instructors. In Instances where two or more items were tied for the fourth position 
which normally riprtstnts tht upper or lower 20« all items were inciudefl. 
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Table 4 



Total 
PoDulati'on 



Low 

Item 

High 

Item 



1.55 
(B7) 

3.98 
(B3) 



Total 
Population 



Low 
Item 



Item 



1.57 
{C7) 



3.98 
(C3) 



Range of Means (M) for the Total Population and Groups 
on the Items in Parts B and C of the Public 
Occupational Education Admission 
Equity Opinionnaire 

Part B - Initial Admission or Program Area Admission 



___^lnsti tut1on or AFfijia t i Qn~7ATT 



ADVOCACy 



1.52 
(87) 

4.03 

(B3) 



__Iiye_or Role Category (A2 
^DMrN CQ UNb ' " 



1.44 

(87) 

4.22 
B3) 



1.78 
(B7.B19) 

3.94 
(B17,B18) 



INSTR 



1.33 
(B7) 

3.89 
(B17) 



1 .64 
(B9) 

^.25 
(B3) 



1.58 
(B7) 

3.91 
(B3) 



2.29 
(37) 

4.07 
(B17) 



1.36 
(B7) 

4.22 
(B3) 



Part C - Admitted Students Who Are on Waiting Lists 



Institut ion or Affiliation 
CkTA 



Au\/lb(jl^y AdWcAcy 



Title or Role Category 
ADMIN tOUNb INSTR 



1.57 



1.33 



3.98 
(C3) 



3.78 
(C3) 



1.72 
(C6) 



4.06 
(CIS) 



1,41 
(C7) 



3.94 
(C3) 



1.42 
(C7) 



4.17 
(C3) 



1.72 
(C7) 

3.94 
(C3) 



2.00 
(C6,C7) 



4.00 
(C3) 



1.31 
(C7) 



4.03 
(C3) 



2 J 



Tible 5 



Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) en Rtpeittd Keasufes A^p^^ed to tht Responses of the 
Total Population on the 19 Items in Part B (initial or Prograrn Area 
Adm^^ssioiJ and Part C (Admitted Students Who Ars On Waiting Lists) on 
the Public Occupational fducation AdmlssiDn Equity Opfnlonnalft 



InitUutfon or Affniition (Al)- Part 1 



Source 


£f 


IS 


NS 


F ffitlo 


Significance 


iroupi 
Error 


4 

163 


14.11 
616.17 


S.03 
4.03 


1.50 


.21 


Items 

Interaction 
^U|m*QrDUp) 


U 

12 
1934 


485.06 
134 Ji 
3130.11 


1.87 
1.20 


21.40 
l.il 


.00 






Title or Roli Cattgofy (A2) ^ 


Part B 




Source 


§L 


SS 


Ml 


F ritio 


Signlf icanci 


Among 
iroyps 


4 


26.82 


6.70 


1.6S 


J6 




162 


613.84 


4.07 






Ainong 

Interiction 
11 tfm* Group) 
Error 


IB 

72 
1916 


47S.41 
110.30 
3620.07 


26.41 
1.13 
1.11 


11. SB 
1.27 


.00 
.06 






Initltytlon or Affniition (A1) 


* Part e 






df 




Bl 


I ratio 


Significance 


firoupi 
fpfor 


4 
163 


29.11 
866.19 


7.30 
S.3i 


1,37 


.24 


Aeong 

ItMS 

Inttrictiofi 
ilttin* Group! 
frror 


18 

72 

liS4 


§08.98 
110. y 

MD3.06 


fS.28 
1.17 
1.13 


22.99 
1.36 


,00 
.02 






Titli or Rolf CiUg&rjf (Al) 


* Fart C 




Source 


il 


SS 




F ratio 


Significance 


Among 
Sroups 


4 


16J! 


4,14 


.76 


.IS 


iFrof 


I6i 


879.18 


1.43 






Aaong 

Interact leu 
litem* group) 
frrsr 


11 

n 

2916 


100.44 
98.19 
3613.13 


27.10 
\M 
1,24 


21.44 
1.10 


.00 
.26 



